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Large Population Gain in 1951 


, NuE high postwar rate of popu- 
lation growth continued un- 
abated in 1951, thanks to a 

record number of births and a low 
death rate. The increase in popula- 
tion for the year, including a mod- 
erate gain through immigration, is 
estimated to exceed 2,650,000. This 
is about the same as in 1947, which 
showed the largest increase for any 
year in the country’s history. 

The number of births set an all- 
time high in 1951, the estimated 
total reaching more than 3,900,000. 
This includes an allowance for un- 
registered births. The year’s total is 
appreciably above the previous high 
of 3,876,000 in 1947 and is more 
than 200,000 above the figure for 
1950, as may be seen in the chart 
on the next page. This record makes 
1951 the fifth year in succession in 
which births have exceeded 3,500,- 
000. It is also the eighth year in the 
past decade that has exceeded the 
3,000,000 mark. The births in 1951 
correspond to a rate of 25 per 1,000 
population, including the armed 
forces overseas. 

The new birth record reflects, in 
part, the increase in the marriage 
rate after the start of the war in 
Korea. Even more important, how- 


ever, is the break away from the 
1- or 2-child family pattern that 
prevailed prior to World War II, 
and the tendency toward earlier 
marriage. The improved economic 
conditions of recent years appear 
also to have brought a favorable at- 
titude toward larger families. 

The baby crop of 1951, moreover, 
has an exceptionally good survivor- 
ship record. Infant mortality in 1951 
may establish a new low; in any 
event it appears likely to be at least 
as good as in 1950, when the rate 
was 29 per 1,000 live births. Thus, 
1951 will mark the second year in 
succession in which the infant mor- 
tality rate was below the 30 mark. 
Only 10 years ago, it was 45 per 
1,000 live births, or more than 1%4 
times as high. If the 1941 rate had 
prevailed in 1951, the toll of infant 
deaths in the year would have been 
more than 65,000 in excess of the 
actual number. The steady down- 
ward trend in infant mortality over 
the past decade has meant an aggre- 
gate saving of about 400,000 infant 
lives during this period, truly a mag- 
nificent achievement. 

The health record of the country 
during 1951 was exceptionally fa- 
vorable, being marred only by an 
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outbreak of respiratory disease early 
in the year. The death rate for the 
year was low—under 9.7 per 1,000, 
or less than 1 percent higher than 
in 1950, the previous record year, 
and better than in 1949, another 
exceptionally good year. In fact, the 
slight increase over 1950 is virtually 
wiped out if allowance is made for 
the increased number of infants and 
older persons in the population. 
The natural increase in popula- 
tion (excess of births over deaths, 
including losses in the armed forces 
overseas) exceeded 2,400,000 in 
1951. It is certain to be only slightly 
less than the 1947 figure of 2,431,- 
000, which established a record high. 
The rate of natural increase for the 
year was 1.6 percent. This is above 
the average for the decade of the 
1940’s, and more than double the 


average for the period 1930-1939, 

Continued rapid growth brought 
our population to about 155,800,000 
at the end of 1951. This means that 
since the end of World War II our 
population has increased by about 
15,800,000. Thus, in the short space 
of a little over six years we have 
added a population equivalent in size 
to the present population of the 
three fast-growing Pacific Coast 
States; to that of New York—our 
most populous State; or to the com- 
bined population of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries—Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. 

The rapid increase in the popu- 
lation in recent years bears witness 
to the great vitality of our Nation. 
The American people can look for- 
ward with optimism to a healthy 
and expanding economy. 
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Fewer Marriages in 1951 


i Is estimated that there were 
nearly 1,580,000 marriages in the 
United States in 1951, a decrease of 
about 5 percent from the number in 
1950. For the first three months, 
however, 1951 actually recorded 
more marriages than did the year 
before, but after March the situation 
was reversed. 

The experience of the past year 
takes on added meaning when 
viewed against the background of 
the postwar period as a whole. The 
end of World War II brought so 
marked an upswing in the marriage 
rate that it reached an all-time high 
in 1946, As may be seen in the chart 
on page 4, the rate then receded 
rather rapidly for 34% years—that 
is, until the middle of 1950, when 
the Korean War started. Coincident 
with United Nations participation 
in the hostilities, the marriage rate 
in our country moved upward once 
again. 

Each of the nine months from 
July 1950 to March 1951 recorded 
a higher rate than did the comp.ra- 
ble month in the year prior. After 
this short spurt, the decline was re- 
sumed. In October and November 
(the latest months for which data 
are available) the rate was at a 
lower level than in the like period of 
any year in more than a decade. The 
current situation results largely from 
the depletion of eligible men and 
women. Among those who are un- 
married, the tendency to enter into 
tamily life is still strong. 

Every geographic division of the 


country shared in the decline in mar- 
riages in 1951. The pattern, how- 
cver, was not uniform, as may be 
seen from the table on the lower half 
of page 4. The largest decrease was 
recorded in the West North Central 
States, each of which showed a drop 
of 10 percent or more since 1950. 
Only a few rather widely separated 
States in the South and the West 
recorded decreases of this magni- 
tude — West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Montana, Arizona, and Oregon. On 
the other hand, in seven States the 
marriage record for 1951 was some- 
what above the previous year, but in 
no instance was the rise large. Thus, 
marriages increased by about 6 per- 
cent in Delaware and Georgia and 
by an even smaller margin in Massa- 
chusetts, Arkansas, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, and Indiana. 

Popular marriage centers such as 
Las Vegas (Nev.), Miami (Fla.) 
and Elkton (Md.) also recorded 
fewer marriages in 1951 than in the 
year before. In Reno, however, the 
number increased by a small margin. 

There is every indication that the 
marriage rate will continue to fall in 
the years immediately ahead. Two 
major factors foreshadow such a 
movement. First, the supply of sin- 
gle persons in the population, as al- 
ready noted, has been sharply re- 
duced by the spurt in marriages 
immediately following World War 
II and to a lesser extent by the re- 
cent flurry in marriages. Secondly, 
a decreasing number of young peo- 
ple will come of age in the next few 
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Monthly Marriages per 1,000 Population,* United States, 1945-1951 
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*Rates adjusted to annual basis; population includes armed forces overseas. 


Source of basic data—Surveys by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics; January 1950-November 1951, pro- 
visional; December 1951, estimated. 
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years, reflecting the all-time low 
birth rates experienced in our coun- 
try in the 1930’s. Another factor 
which will influence the marriage 
rate in the years to come, but one 
which cannot be forecast with any 
degree of certainty, is the level of 
economic conditions. 

It is extremely likely that the leap 
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year 1952 will record a further de- 
cline in our marriage rate. In any 
case, the common belief that mar- 
riages increase in leap years is a 
myth. Since the Civil War period 
only twice—in 1896 and in 1920— 
was the marriage rate in a leap year 
higher than in the preceding and in 
the following year. 


Accidental Deaths Rise Sharply 


CCIDENT fatalities in the United 
States increased markedly in 
1951, reversing the downward trend 
of the preceding three years. It is 
estimated, on the basis of the data 
available at this time, that approxi- 
mately 95,000 lives were lost in ac- 
cidents in the year just past—about 
5,000 more than in 1950. A rise in 
the already large number of lives 
sacrificed to accidents each year 
would be disconcerting at any time, 
but it is particularly so at this criti- 
cal period when man power is ur- 
gently needed for our armed forces 
and our national production. 

Each of the main classes of mis- 
haps, except home accidents, ac- 
counted for more deaths in 1951 
than in the year before. Motor ve- 
hicle fatalities increased by approxi- 
mately 2,500, reaching a total of 
37,500 in 1951—the highest annual 
toll in a decade. By far the leading 
cause of accidental death, motor ve- 
hicle fatalities now account for about 
two fifths of all deaths from acci- 
dents. Mishaps in the course of and 
arising out of employment were re- 
sponsible for an estimated 16,500 
deaths—a substantial rise from the 


year before, reflecting the increase 
in industrial activity. Fatalities in 
public accidents other than motor 
vehicle rose to about 16,000 in 1951. 
On the other hand, fatal injuries in 
and about the home showed little 
change from the toll of 27,500 in 
1950. 

Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more, persons are killed— 
were materially greater in 1951 than 
in the preceding year both in fre- 
quency and the number of lives lost. 
Records compiled from a variety of 
sources by the Statistical Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company indicate that about 1,800 
people in the United States were 
killed in catastrophic accidents dur- 
ing 1951, 

Eleven accidents in 1951 each 
took more than 25 lives, as may be 
seen in the table on page 6. These 
disasters were responsible for 581 
deaths, or for about one third of the 
total in all catastrophes. In Decem- 
ber alone there were 229 deaths in 
disasters, the highest toll for the 
month in at least 15 years. In 1950 
there were 11 disasters each involv- 
ing the loss of 25 or more people, 
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while in 1949 there were 6; the 
numbers killed in these disasters 
were 511 and 278 in the two years, 
respectively. 

The largest single disaster in 1951 
was the coal mine explosion in West 
Frankfort, Ill., in which 119 lives 
were lost—the Nation’s worst mine 
disaster since 1928. Second on the 
list of catastrophes in the past year 
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was the derailment of a passenger 
train on a temporary bridge section 
in Woodbridge, N. J., on February 
6th, causing 85 deaths. Aviation ac- 
counted for six major catastrophes. 
The fall of a nonscheduled passenger 
plane in flames in Elizabeth, N. J., 
killed 56 people. Two other trans- 
port plane accidents — one on a 
mountain in Colorado and another 





AccipENTs Takinc 25 or More Lives, in ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 
UNITED SrTaTeEs, 1949-1951 








PLACE 


NUMBER oF 


Type oF AccIpDENT Lives Lost 





1951 





West Frankfort, Ill 
Woodbridge, N. J 


Elizabeth, N. J 


December 21 
February 6 


December 16 


30 
August 24 
September 1 
25 


60 = te - Denver, 
Color: 
Near Ouklead, Calif. 


Off Montauk Point, 
Long Island, N. Y 
Over Key West, Fila. 


June 


April 

Mid July Kansas, Missouri, and 
Late October Atlanta, Ga 
December 30 


December 29 


Central Arizona 


Near Salamanca, N. Y 


Coal mine explosion 

Passenger train derailed on temporary 
bridge section 

Nonscheduled passenger plane, 
flames, crashed into lizabeth River, 


Fishing-party boat capsized 
Collision of Cuban airliner and United 
States Naval plane 


Poisoning due to “liquor’’—mostly 
wood alcohol 

Air Force transport plane crashed on 
mountain 

Nonscheduled passenger plane crashed 
in a forest 





1950 





Northeastern United States. .. 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Michigan 


November 
November 
June 


January 
July 
May 


Davenport, Iowa 
South Carolina 
Chicago, Ill 


Louisiana and Texas........ 
West Lafayette, Ohio 


February 
September 


February 
June 
May 


Rockville Centre, N. Y 
West Virginia 
South Amboy, N. 


Wind and snow storm 

Collision of two trains 

Transport plane accident over Lake 
Michigan 

Fire destroying mental hospital 

Crash of Air Force troop carrier 

Collision of crowded streetcar with 
gasoline trailer truck 


train 
Collision of two trains. 
ash floods 
Explosion of munitions on four barges. 


Crash of passenger train into oa 





1949 





April 4 
January 3 
November 1 


Effingham, Ill 
Arkansas and Louisiana 
Washington, D. C 


July 12 
November 29 
January 2-4 











Fire in hospital 
Chain- like tornadoes 
Scheduled air-transport plane crash, 
collision with fighter plane 
Noascheduled transport plane crash . 
Scheduled air-transport plane crash. . 
Blizzard 











*An approximate figure. 
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near Oakland, Calif—each account- 
ed for 50 lives. The remaining three 
aviation disasters in 1951, as is evi- 
dent from the accompanying table, 
were responsible for a total of 97 
deaths. Forty-five people were 
drowned when a fishing-party boat 
capsized off Montauk Point, Long 
Island, during the Labor Day week- 
end. 

Marked increases were shown this 
year in the total number of cata- 
strophic deaths resulting from motor 
vehicle accidents, aviation (both 
military and civilian), water trans- 
"portation, and from catastrophic ac- 
cidents in mines. On the brighter 
side, natural disasters, such as tor- 
nadoes and floods, claimed a much 
smaller number of victims in 1951 
than in the year before. Conflagra- 
tions, burns, and explosions, as a 
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group, also took a_ substantially 
lower death toll than in 1950. The 
total number of deaths in railroad 
catastrophes was down somewhat, 
even though a train wreck, as al- 
ready noted, was one of the greatest 
single disasters of the year. 

Motor vehicle accidents contrib- 
uted about one third of all catastro- 
phes in 1951 and about one fifth of 
the deaths. Military aviation was 
responsible for about one fifth of the 
catastrophes and for approximately 
one sixth of all the victims; civilian 
aviation contributed one thirteenth 
of the accidents but nearly one fifth 
of the fatalities. Conflagrations, 
burns, and explosions together ac- 
counted for approximately one sixth 
of all the catastrophes in the year, 
but they caused only one ninth of 
the deaths. 


Rapidly Growing American Cities 


N THE 1940's, population growth 
I was less rapid in the larger cities 
than in the United States as a whole. 
For cities with 100,000 or more 
residents in 1940, the increase aver- 
aged 12.3 percent, as compared with 
14.5 percent for the entire country. 
A number of individual large cities, 
however, were striking exceptions to 
this general pattern. Fourteen of the 
major cities increased their popula- 
tion at least 30 percent between 
1940 and 1950—more than twice the 
national rate of increase. Their pop- 
ulation growth since 1920 is shown 
in the table on page 8. 

During the last decade, San Diego 
led all the other cities in this study, 


with a population gain of 64.4 per- 
cent—expanding from 203,300 resi- 
dents in 1940 to 334,400 in 1950. 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Houston, 
and Long Beach each showed an 
increase of more than 50 percent. 
Los Angeles, by far the largest of 
the cities under review, grew 31 
percent in the decade, reaching a 
population of nearly 2,000,000 in 
1950. 

Except for Miami, all the cities 
listed in the table increased their 
population at a more rapid rate be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 than in the 
preceding decade. In some instances 
the difference was very striking. 
For example, Tacoma had a gain of 
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Cit1gs, 1920-1950 





POPULATION 


PERCENT INCREASE 





1950 1940 


1940 to | 1930 to 


1940 


1920 to 


eats 1930 


1920 





334,387 
408,442 
278,778 
596,163 
250,767 
213,513 
434,462 
168,279 
249,276 
396,000 
134,042 
161,721 
143,673 
1,970,358 


203,341 
253,854 
177,662 
384,514 
164,271 
144,332 
294,734 
114,966 
172,172 
292,942 
100,899 
122,001 
109,408 
1,504,277 


San Antonio, Tex 
Fort Worth, Tex.......... 


Long Beach, Calif......... 


Memphis, Tenn 
Charlotte, N. C 
Spokane, Wash 


Los Angeles, Calif......... 














147,995 
231,542 
163,447 
292,352 
142,032 
129,710 
260,475 
111,110 
110,637 
253,143 
82,675 
115,514 
106,817 
1,238,048 


74,361 
161,379 
106,482 
138,276 

55,593 
115,777 
158,976 

72,217 

29,571 
162,351 

46,338 
104,437 

96,965 


576,673 | 31.0 




















Source of basic data for 1950—Census of Population, Advance Reports, Series PC-8. 





31.3 percent during the last decade, 
compared with a rise of only 2.4 


percent in the 1930’s. Wichita had a 
similar experience, the increase in 
the two periods being 46.4 percent 
and 3.5 percent, respectively. 

Miami has had an extraordinary 
population growth in the past 30 
years. In the 1940’s it increased its 
population by 44.8 percent; in the 
depression decade of the 1930's it 
grew by 55.6 percent, and in the 
1920's by fully 274 percent. In three 
decades, Miami has expanded from 
30,000 to about 250,000 residents. 
Although it has achieved a reputa- 
tion as a resort city, most of its in- 
crease represents the influx of 
people who have settled there. In 
the past decade nearly three fourths 
of the population growth in Miami 
has been due to migration; only 27 
percent is accounted for by the ex- 
cess of births over deaths. 

In 12 out of the 14 cities under 





review, migration accounted for a 
larger share of the growth in popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1950 than 
did natural increase. The facts are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
Long Beach and Norfolk owe about 
70 percent of their population growth 
in the decade to migration. Even in 
Charlotte, at the bottom of the list 
in this respect, migrants represented 
as much as 45 percent of the total 
increase. 

Virtually all of the rapidly grow- 
ing large cities in our country are 
to be found in the Far West and 
the South. Texas and California 
have half of them. There is a va- 
riety of reasons for the influx into 
these cities. Military installations 
and training centers have swelled 
the population in some areas. A 
number of the cities have greatly 
expanded their industrial production 
to meet wartime and current defense 
needs. Some places, such as Miami, 
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have attracted people because of 
mild climate. The character of the 
migration in the West differs in at 
least one respect from that in the 
South. Migrants to Southern cities 
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have tended to come from towns and 
rural areas in the South itself, 
whereas people who move to cities 
in the West more often come from 
other parts of the country. 





Percent of Population Increase Between 1940-1950 Due to 
Net Migration and to Natural Increase. Selected American Cities* 
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*Cities of 100,000 “ a population in 1940 which recorded an increase of 30 percent or 


more between 1940 and 1 


Source of basic data cael reports of the Bureau of the Census and the National Office 


of Vital Statistics. 


Appendicitis Death Rate Still Decreasing 


Me progress continues to be 
made in the control of ap- 
pendicitis mortality. Among the In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
the death rate from this cause has 
been reduced more than 60 percent 





in the past five years and by 80 per- 
cent in the past decade. The age- 
adjusted rates dropped from 9.6 per 
100,000 policyholders in 1939-1940 
to 4.9 in 1944-1945 and further to 
1.9 in 1949-1950, indicating an ac- 
celerated decline in recent years. 
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Each age period has recorded a gain 
against appendicitis, as may be seen 
from the table below. The death rate 
from the disease has dropped to less 
than 1 per 100,000 at a number of 
age groups among both white males 
and white females. 

The rapid decrease in the death 
rate from appendicitis in recent 
years is undoubtedly attributable in 
large part to the widespread use of 
the antibiotics against peritonitis, a 
complication which is responsible 
for most of the deaths charged to 
appendicitis. General improvement 
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in medical care and operative tech- 
nigues have also played their part 
in reducing the hazard of surgery. 
It seems likely, too, that with the 
spread of health education an in- 
creasing proportion of patients seek 
treatment early, before complica- 
tions arise. 

The story of appendicitis is a 
proud chapter in the recent history 
of American medicine. Yet there is 
still room for further improvement. 
In 1950 the disease took well over 
3,000 lives in the general population 
of the United States. 





MorTALITY FROM APPENDICITIS AMONG WHITE PERSONS BY SEX AND AGE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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*Standardized for age on the basis of the ‘Standard Million” of England and Wales, 1901, 
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DeatH Rates* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PayinG Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


November 1951 





ANNUAL RaTE* PER 100,000 
POLICYHOLDERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
List NUMBER Cause or DEATH 
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*The rates for 1951 are provisional. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 
DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS - ANNUAL BASIS 
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